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СЗ LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


against nostalgia 


f the dozens of generally crappy jobs I've held since 

my teens, only two have been at union shops. That's 

two more union jobs than most people under 35 have 
had. According to a 2012 poll, just 15 per cent of Canadians 
strongly agree that gains unions make for their members also 
improve the lives of non-members. Amid this broader erosion 
ofunion legitimacy, it also remains an open question how much 
inspiration — let alone insurrectionary fervour — members 
experience inside unions. 

Many on the left root the decline of organized labour in the 
1980s under Mulroney, Reagan, and Thatcher. It's a story of 
the rise of free market ideology and the power of Wall Street. 
According to this story, moneyed interests with the wrong ideas 
took hold ofthe levers of policy, and that's why today university 
graduates make 10 bucks an hour bagging arugula and kumquats 
at Whole Foods. 

The story has genuine villains, but we should be cautious 
not to let leaders stand in for a deeper understanding of the 
transition from the Keynesian welfare state to neoliberal 
globalization. In reality, it was the economic crises of the 
1970s that ended the relative peace between big labour, big 
government, and big capital that had defined what's called the 
postwar compromise. 

As the postwar "golden age" went bust in the early '70s, 
the combination of runaway inflation, low economic growth, 
and public debt smashed the social-democratic consensus 
through which trade unions and social democrats had wed 

their fortunes to unlimited industrial expansion. Significantly, 
in tying labour' fortunes to capitalist growth, the Keynesian 
compact embraced the full host of capital's dictates, including 
Indigenous dispossession and oppression, environmental 
pillage, and suppression of liberation movements from Palestine 
to Guatemala. 

It wasn't Brian Mulroney but Pierre Trudeau who clamped 
down on organized labour with wage controls in 1975, and 
south of the border it was the Democrat Jimmy Carter who 
responded to the conundrum of high inflation and low growth 
by bringing on a dire recession via the “Volcker shock.’ President 
Carter and his Federal Reserve chairman Paul Volcker jacked up 
federal interest rates to 20 per cent and the unemployment rate 

to above 10 per cent, ensuring the cost of capitalist crisis was 
borne by the working class. This was the same year, 1981, that 
Allan Blakeney's NDP government in Saskatchewan instituted 
back-to-work legislation against a public-sector strike. 

The hard lesson, here, is that the postwar compromise was 
dependent on supercharged capitalist expansion. Emboldened 
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by low unemployment and hard-won gains, the power of 
labour in the '50s and '60s contributed to capitalist crisis 
by squeezing profits with improved conditions, wages, and 
benefits. At the same time, increased international competition 
and technological innovation led to a dramatic reduction in 
the manufacturing base and the precipitous decline of private- 
sector union strength. 

Looking back, in Social Democracy After tlie Cold War, Ingo 
Schmidt notes the price of institutional legitimacy for unions 
was “unlearn[ing] how to mobilize and fight for their interests 
on the streets and picket lines.” 

The ruling class, meanwhile, has learned that full employment 
greatly empowers labour, and so a policy of full employment 
— once commonplace across the West — is simply off the table. 
In the logic of the system, a massive population of surplus 
humanity, what Marx called the reserve army of labour, is 
essential. So long as social peace can be maintained, high 
unemployment forces competition among workers, keeps 
wages low, and even fuels public bitterness toward unions 
— a win-win scenario for capital and the state, especially 
when systemic racism and sexism are leveraged to deepen 
exploitation of workers. 

From social democracy’s embrace of capitalism to communism's 
male-centric glorification of industrial labour, there is enough 
failure on the historical left to go around for everyone. Perhaps it's 
time to own itand, with patience and reflection, to build fighting 
organizations that match the reality of 2013, not 1965. This means 
finding ways to forge our struggles broadly and from below — in 
communities, schools, homeplaces, and city streets — not only 
on the job site. It means that some who've traditionally had the 
loudest voices in the labour movement must prepare to be led 
by newer voices rising on the margins. 


ANDREW LOEWEN, EDITOR/PUBLISHER 
andrew@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Correction 


The cover of Briarpatch typically escapes the eagle eyes of our 
esteemed proofreader, Kim Kovacs. We tend to be tinkering with 
it moments before going to press. After Ms. Kovacs delicately 
pointed out that we "had a bit of ‘Gautanamo’ going on" on the 
cover of our last issue and offered to proofread covers henceforth, 
we humbly accepted her offer. We hope the reason we didn't hear 
of this egregious error sooner is not that you wanted to spare us 
the embarrassment, but that you didn't notice. Either way, we 
sincerely apologize for this rather mortifying mistake. 


Jo SiMalaya Alcampo was born in 
Maynila, the capital of the Philippines, 
and raised in Scarborough. She currently 
volunteers with Caregiver Connections, 
Education and Support Organization 
(CCESO), a group for Filipina live-in 
caregivers, and is a member of the Kapwa 
Collective, a mutual support group of 
Filipino Canadian artists, critical thinkers, 
and healers. 


Althea Balmes is a visual storyteller and 
community organizer with Filipino youth. 
She combines art, culture, and world 
politics to present stories of her birthplace, 
the Philippines, and the issues faced by the 
global Filipino diaspora. 


Nicole Cohen teaches at the Institute of 
Communication, Culture, and Information 
Technology at the University of Toronto 
Mississauga. She is the co-founder of 
Shameless magazine. 


Peter Cole is a professor of history at 
Western Illinois University in Macomb. 
He is currently working on a book that 
compares the modern histories of work, 
technological change, race relations, 
and longshore unionism in the ports of 
Durban and the San Francisco Bay area. 


Nick Craine lives in Guelph with his 
wife and son and their puggle, Lu Lu. His 
editorial illustrations have appeared in the 
Washington Post, the New York Times, and 
UTNE Reader, among others. 


Emily Davidson is an artist, worker and 
activist currently living in Halifax, N.S. 


Khristopher Flack is a word tinkerer, 
earth scratcher, and cook. His essays and 
articles have appeared or are forthcom- 
ing in the Boston Globe, Alimentum, 
the Journal of Aesthetics & Protest, 
CounterPunch, Liberator, and other 
publications. 


A Spanish queer artist living in Toronto, 
Coco Riot Guzman is a visual artist using 
multiple media to create images that 
participate in a culture of resistance. 
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DArcy Hande is a retired archivist and 
historian in Saskatoon. 


Katie Mazer is a graduate student and 
education worker at the University of 
Toronto. She was born and raised on P.E.I. 
and still calls the Island home. 


Greig de Peuter teaches in the depart- 
ment of communication studies at Wilfrid 
Laurier University. 


Nathan Rochford is a photographer 
based in Charlottetown, P.E.I. 


Robert van Waarden is a photographer 
who focuses on visualizing a sustainable 
world. He has spent the last five years 
focusing on social movements, energy 


issues, and environmental sustainability. 
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С LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Dignity and integrity 
ALTHOUGH I don't usually make the 
connection between my personal ethos 
and what paradigms I patronize, the 
latest letter from the editor (September/ 
October 2013) made me link my own 
guiding principles with social, cultural, 
and political movements. In deconstruct- 
ing what guides my journey to be a better 
person, integrity was always on the tip of 
my tongue. I thought it was integrity that 
was irreducible. I now see that integrity 
is how we manifest the recognition 
of dignity. We don't act with integrity 
until we respect the dignity inherent in 
ourselves and others. The two go hand 
in hand. I thank the editor for the insight 
into his own journey and the thoughts 
that provoked me to understand mine all 

the better. 

CHAD BERSCHEID 
Montreal, QC 


Don't dismiss hipsters 

OVERALL, Dave Diewert's "The Gentry 
Have Landed" (September/October 2013) 
is a great article with very compelling 
points. However, there are some issues: 
itisat times somewhat conspiratorial and 


Mf 


We continually fail 

to understand the 
difference between 
science and technology 
— especially media, 
which holds them to be 
one and the same.” 


dismissive of so-called hipsters; it uses 
too much academic jargon to be broadly 
accessible and marketable; and it too 
conveniently overlooks the problematic 
behaviour within Vancouver's Downtown 
Eastside caused by its “original” residents 
to be taken seriously. 

I make these points only because the 
positive impact this article can have is 
somewhat obscured by the issues above, 
and I would like to see it reach a wider audi- 
ence without unintentionally, or otherwise, 
excluding or offending possible readers. 

RYAN 
Toronto, ON 


GENTRIFICATION, and the segrega- 
tion of rich and poor, is bad — yes. But 
mixing is not. 

I don't see any value in preserving a 
culture where it is assumed that one can 
only walk through East Hastings if they 
are poor or because they are looking 
to buy drugs. The social mix is forcing 
a healthy perspective on everybody. It 
forces perspective on those consumed in 
an unhealthy subculture of drug abuse, 
egged on because they are surrounded 
by others willing to engage in the life- 


style. It forces perspective on the gentry 
by forcing them to witness the social 
situation of those around them. Together 
they improve each other's perspectives, 
forcing them to consider what they 
would rather ignore. So I welcome the 
gentry. There is nothing about the old 
arrangement that is admirable or worth 
defending. 

KELSEY 


Downtown Eastside of Vancouver, B.C 


DAVE DIEWERT'S article is beautifully 
expressed. І have shared it widely. I am an 
activist, picketer, mother, grandmother, 
worker, and so much more. We need bal- 
ance in reporting on this tragic issue, and 
you are one of the few providing it. 

PAGE TURNER 


Downtown Eastside of Vancouver, B.C. 


THANK YOU, Dave Diewert. An 
informative read, written with great clarity 
and words that exude power. 

Sip TAN 
Vancouver, B.C. 


Technology isn't science 
WE CONTINUOUSLY fail to under- 
stand the difference between science and 
technology — especially media, which 
holds them to be one and the same 
(“Weeding out Monsanto,’ September/ 
October 2013). Science understands that 
things happen for a reason, that all things 
are interconnected, and that even small 
changes can have profound consequences. 
Technology is the application of scientific 
principals, but not necessarily scientific 

understanding. 

WAYNE JAMES 
MB 


Got something to say about what you read in Briarpatch? We want to hear from you! Write to 
editor@briarpatchmagazine.com or send us a letter at 2138 McIntyre St, Regina, SK, Treaty 4 Territory, S4P 2R7. 
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Cousins and kin 


EVEN IF WE were lucky enough to have 
parents who survived the residential school 
era, we were immensely impacted by the 
heartbreak of witnessing the removal 
of our cousins from our kin ("Legacy 
of Canadian Child Care,” September/ 
October 2013). The tremendous sacrifice 
our parents made without the financial, 
emotional, and psychological supports 
to restore the broken relationships with 
our kin and reclaim them physically is still 
one that this generation is grappling with. 
The fact that it's still going on means we 
cannot heal until Canada stops stealing 
our children. I hear you so clearly. 

DEBRA PIAPOT 
Regina, SK 


21st annual 


SWIM-A-THON 


November 28, 2013 
4:30 - 6:30 PM 
Regina Downtown YMCA 
2400 13th Ave. 


AT THE Truth and Reconciliation 
Commission hearings in Port Alberni last 
year, I gave a submission related to the 
Sixties Scoop. I grew up across the river, 
less than a mile as the raven flies, from 
the infamous Indian residential school 
(IRS) there. Just as you didn't learn about 
the Sixties Scoop until university, I had 
no idea of the abuses being committed 
against children there until | heard my 
first IRS survivor story in my first year of 
university in 1992. It was shocking, and 
the shocks kept coming. 


Collect pledges and swim OR 
sponsor a swimmer! For more 
information, call 306.525.2949 or email 
publisher@briarpatchmagazine.com 


Thank you for sharing your story, 
Christine. I'm sure it will be helpful to oth- 
ers with the same experiences and struggles. 

PERRY BULWER 
Nuu-chah-nulth Territory 


briarpatch 


magazine 


third annual 
Creative Writing Contest 


Briarpatch is now accepting submissions of original, 
unpublished writing in the categories of short fiction and 
creative non-fiction (memoir, personal essay, literary 


PRISM 


CON IE 


Ist prize: $1,500 

Ist runner-up $300 

2nd runner-up $200 
DEADLINE: NOV. 28, 2013 


ENTRY FEE: $35 CDN 
Ist prize: $2,000 
Ist runner-up $300 


FICTION 


journalism) that bring to life issues of political, social and 
environmental justice. This year’s short story entries will be 
judged by acclaimed novelist and poet SHANI MOOTOO. 
Creative non-fiction entries will be judged by award- 
winning writer MARCELLO DI CINTIO. 


With $750 in cash prizes and publication in Briarpatch 
Magazine up for grabs, this opportunity is not to be 


missed! The deadline for entry is December 1, 2013. See 
briarpatchmagazine.com for full contest details. 


POETRY 7^ 
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2nd runner-up $200 
DEADLINE: JAN. 23, 2014 


ENTRY FEE: $35 CDN 

Ist prize: $1,000 

Ist runner-up $300 

2nd runner-up $200 
DEADLINE: JAN. 23, 2014 
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The politics of precarity 


Does the Urban Worker Strategy hold promise for precarious workers? 


By Nicole Cohen and Greig de Peuter 
Illustrations by Coco Riot Guzman 


f you're among those who regularly 
shell out the equivalent of office rent 
at coffee shops to get a bit of work 
done, it's easy to imagine a typical scene 
at The Common, a café in Toronto's 
west end. Located in MP Andrew Cash's 
Davenport riding, The Common was an 


apt venue for the NDP politico's launch of 


his Urban Worker Strategy campaign in 
May. Working in a flexible labour market 
brings challenges bigger than snagging a 
spot to plug in your laptop, which is why 
Cash is presenting a more comprehensive 
response. 

Cash's approach — working through the 
state to secure a better deal for precarious 
workers — is at odds with neoliberalism's 
preferred qualities: high self-reliance and 
low expectations from employers and the 
state. The Urban Worker campaign zooms 
in on policy, a mostly invisible yet materi- 
ally significant social frame that enables or 
constrains our livelihoods. 

This fall, Cash will move his Urban 
Worker Strategy from The Common café 
to the House of Commons, where he'll 
pitch it as a private member's bill. The 
bill proposes a sweeping suite of overdue 
federal policies that respond to the plight 
of temps, freelancers, interns, part-timers 
and other flexworkers who flit from gig to 
gig, shift to shift, contract to contract, with 
no guarantee of income or future work, 
let alone access to benefits or pensions. 
Says Cash, "Today's reality of work has 
fundamentally changed, yet our policies 
remain stuck in the past” 

It's no coincidence that the parliamen- 
tarian leading this initiative is himself a 


cultural worker. A musician for 30 years, 
Cash has long had his ear to the shaky 
ground of precarious work: volatile sched- 
ules, overwork, underpayment, a lack of 
health benefits, and zero job security. 
With his Urban Worker bill, Cash aims to 
draw connections among workers across 
the precarious labour market, from web 
designers to office cleaners, artists to taxi 
drivers. "As an artist, prior to politics, I 
always felt like I had common issues with 
the taxi driver who was driving me to the 


In two decades, 
precarious employment 
has almost doubled. 


gig,’ he says by way of example. "Neither 
of us had access to benefits. If I was sick, 
I couldn't get paid, and if he was sick, he 
wasn't going to get paid” Even so, one of 
the challenges likely to dog the Urban 
Worker Strategy will be demonstrating 
that it can create a safety net for more than 
just the downtown creative class. 


A precariat think tank 

ommentators use the tag "precariat" 
GE refer to the swelling population of 
those in precarious work, which has grown 
amid changing conditions of production, 
deindustrialization, outsourcing, declining 
unionization, and a shift from full-time 
salaried work to flexible arrangements with 
weak protections. While lean businesses 
feast on a buffet of options beyond costly 
full-time employees, the consequence is 
a deepening insecurity for everyone else. 


Such conditions are increasingly well- 
known, thanks in no small part to the 
efforts of what labour advocate Josh 
Eidelson calls “alt-labour”: groups that 
organize workers who, for legal or other 
reasons, can't join unions. Alt-labour uses 
direct action, legal contests, and other 
tactics to improve constituents' working 
conditions. Worker centres — member- 
based advocacy and activist organizations 
for low-wage and immigrant workers 
— have long been alt-labour's best-known 
examples, but as precarity creeps across 
the value chain, alt-labour has sprung up 
in creative economy quarters, too: the 
Freelancers Union in New York City has 
prepared a Freelancer Payment Protection 
Act (under review at the state level); youth 
are waging battles against unpaid intern- 
ships and pressing for the enforcement 
of existing regulations; artists in Italy are 
collaborating with lawyers to creatively 
leverage constitutional provisions to 
protect occupied cultural spaces from 
privatization; and co-working spaces 
in Ontario now offer benefits plans to 
members. 

And so Cash is not a lone traveller on 
the Urban Worker campaign trail, which 
has been bolstered by recent research. 
Cash cites a United Way-sponsored report 
revealing that "barely half" of those in the 
Greater Toronto Area have permanent, 
full-time jobs that offer benefits and a 
semblance of security. *We haven't met 
that stark statistic with the requisite 
amount of outrage and shock;' he says. 
The report also notes that, in two dec- 
ades, precarious employment has almost 
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doubled. Another major report, released 
in 2012 by the Law Commission of 
Ontario, confirms that women, racialized 
people, and recent immigrants are more 
likely to be in precarious work. 
Alt-labour, community-based organiza- 
tions, unions, and their researcher allies are 
leading the work of documenting the scope 
of precarious employment. What makes 
this research from below especially vital to 
the labour policy process is that it not only 
documents precarity but also proposes 
measures for mitigating its worst effects. 


only safety net that a lot of workers have” 

The second component of the bill is 
taxation reform for the self-employed that 
would, for example, introduce income tax 
averaging for workers whose earnings 
fluctuate year to year. 

The third piece is to expand access to 
pensions for non-standard workers. 

And the fourth is a grab bag: enforcing 
labour laws for temp agency workers; 
strengthening enforcement of rules 
around internships; extending supplemen- 
tary health benefits to the precariously 


The bill proposes a sweeping suite of overdue federal 
policies that respond to the plight of temps, freelancers, 
interns, part-timers and other flexworkers who flit 

from gig to gig, shift to shift, contract to contract, 

with no guarantee of income or future work. 


For many workers in unstable employ- 
ment, policy is one of the few mechanisms 
for improving their social and economic 
conditions. Labour groups like the Alliance 
of Canadian Cinema, Television and Radio 
Artists, the Canadian Intern Association, 
and the Workers’ Action Centre are among 
the incubators of policy recommendations 
that underlie — or should underlie — the 
Urban Worker Strategy. 


Policy mash-up 
ash calls the Urban Worker bill a 
framework bill because it establishes 
some basic building blocks for confront- 
ing key challenges. Still, its pillars are 
wide-ranging. 

First, it addresses expanding access to 
employment insurance (EI). Currently, 
only 40 per cent of unemployed workers 
in Canada qualify for El, and workers 
must wait two weeks or more to receive 
benefits, which pushes people into “crap- 
pier jobs; says Deena Ladd, coordinator 
of the Workers’ Action Centre. Improving 
EI access is critical, she says. “That is the 


employed; and working with provinces 
to prevent job misclassification, the legal 
sleight of hand wherein employers hire 
workers as independent contractors to 
evade employment standards. 

This patchwork of policies could take 
the edge off precarity for a range of work- 
ers. “One of the powerful elements to 
thís issue is its potential to build bridges 
between groups of workers who tradi- 
tionally have not spoken to each other,’ 
Cash says. Although he recognizes the 
real differences in the lives of those who 
may choose to pursue uncertain careers 
in culture and those who have no choice 
but to take temp jobs, Cash says that pre- 
carious work "affects people right across 
the social class spectrum" Wage theft, 
misclassification, and income insecurity 
are indeed problems for workers across 
the class spectrum. 

Workers who can't access a traditional 
employment relationship don't neatly fit 
conventional labour organizing models, 
which is why policy is a strategic site of 
intervention. Instead of designing policy 
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from above, the Urban Worker bill draws 
on proposals instigated from below by 
unions and alt-labour. "It's not like we are 
trying to reinvent the wheel,’ admits Cash. 
“We are trying to ... package it.” Stitching 
policy together in this way potentially 
unites worker organizations that often 
operate in silos. Consultations on the bill 
— which included “urban worker forums” 
in Cash's riding — involved, among oth- 
ers, United Steelworkers, ACTRA, iTaxi 
(the taxi workers’ association), and the 
Workers’ Action Centre. 

On the face of it, such efforts double as 
an opportunity to practically reconsider 
the perennially fraught relationship 
between the NDP and the labour move- 
ment and also serve as an opportunity to 
test possible relations of solidarity within 
an expanded labour movement. The 
bill’s development process gives workers 
and their organizations agency as policy 
architects. What's more, it enables cultural 
workers to contribute to policy develop- 
ment that extends beyond their immediate 
interests. "It's nice to be able to allow our 
members, who have a unique ability to 
grab attention, a chance to participate in 
something like this, which might benefit 
a broader range of workers,’ says Marit 
Stiles, director of public policy and com- 
munication for ACTRA, an early Urban 
Worker Strategy supporter. 

The bill holds promise to amplify a 
pan-sectoral conversation about precari- 
ous work. Yet Cash's pitch comes with its 
own problems, some of which can be 
approached through the bill's banner 
phrase, “urban worker.” 


Precarious folksonomy 

inding language to unite disparate 

working people is necessary, but risky. 
Driven by a desire to identify what binds, 
the label “urban worker” may too quickly 
bypass what divides. Cash represents a 
downtown riding, and his campaign may 
have a more delimited boundary than he 
cares to admit. The urban worker label 
risks sidelining, for example, challenges 


faced by suburban workers (many of 
whom perform the services on which the 
core depends but who are pushed to the 
outskirts) and those in rural areas, such as 
migrant farm workers. 

Divisions based on class, race, status, 
and place are decisive factors of power 
shaping just how precarious a worker's 
life and labour may be. And the bill’s gaps 


Driven by a desire to identify 
what binds, the label “urban 
worker” may too quickly 
bypass what divides. 


reveal its class bias. A stance on minimum 
wage, for instance — currently the focus of 
community coalition organizing in Ontario 
— is missing. The bill also has jurisdictional 
issues: the Urban Worker bill will be tabled 
federally, but changes must be made at the 
provincial level to provide workers with 
enforceable protections. As it progresses, 
the Urban Worker Strategy will need to be 
an integrated federal-provincial operation. 


ANNO 


Another way to tackle the diversity of 
precarious employment, suggests Ladd, 
would be through a “decent jobs” lens. “It 
doesn't sound as sexy as an ‘urban worker’ 
kind of framework,’ she says, “but I think 
a lot of people wouldn't mind a decent 
job" And a bold proposal, also absent 
from the Urban Worker bill but which has 
precedent in Canadian policy discourse, is 
the call for a guaranteed annual minimum 
income. 

Imagined beyond a framework bill, 
a strategy along the lines that Cash is 
pursuing will need to be built upon a 
long history of legislative research and 
policy proposals forwarded by activists. 
And, as Ladd points out, it will need 
to link up to a host of issues related to 
precarity: immigration, housing, training 
and education, labour market regulation, 
human rights, and health and safety. The 
Urban Worker Strategy's sticking points 
turn on the very real disparities that exist 
between workers. However, that may be 
where the potential of the bill, or, more 
precisely, the campaign around it, lies: if 
Cash can get cultural workers to speak to 
issues also faced by marginalized workers, 


then the experiences these workers do 
have in common could be the basis for 
larger, more far-reaching change. 


Another report is possible! 


Nm a compelling policy rec- 
ommendation is one thing; it's 
another to have the capacity to impose it 
from below. To be more than an online 
petition with 248 signatures (the count at 
the time of writing), the Urban Worker 
Strategy must not only name trends but 
also mobilize people, and gathering mobile 
temps or dispersed freelancers is difficult. 
Policy can help to do that work, but it's 
no substitute for organizing. And when it 
comes to organizing, a key question is how 
to build solidarities and shared campaigns 
around precarious work without erasing 
the power differentials and social inequi- 
ties that divide labour market experiences, 
particularly those of race and class. "This 
is the sort of thing we all have to grapple 
with," Ladd says. "Because if we don't, 
what's going to happen is that those who 
have the decent-paying jobs are going to 
lose them and those who have the crappy, 
marginalized jobs are going to continue to 
be marginalized — and there are going to 
be no points of connection." 

Cash stresses the points of connection. 
“I don't want to downplay those differ- 
ences,’ he says, "but at the same time, I 
don't want to give in and say therefore 
there's really no common ground, because 
there is common ground? Whatever the 
outcome in Ottawa, the Urban Worker 
Strategy is scaling up the conversation 
about precarious labour in the overhyped 
creative industries and the service sectors 
upon which they depend. The bill is vast 
and currently light on detail. But a benefit 
of a sweeping policy proposal is that it 
pushes us to imagine what's possible. And 
what's possible now is more than another 
commission or report confirming what 
research from below has established: that 
conditions of work are declining and the 
prevailing policy framework is insufficient 
for mitigating flexworkers’ precarity. © 
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The following comic is 
excerpted from Kwentong 
Bayan: Labour of Love, a 
community-based comic 
book project by Toronto- 
based artists Althea 
Balmes and Jo SiMalaya 
Alcampo. They work in 
close collaboration with 
caregivers and supporters 
to explore real-life stories 
of Filipina migrant workers 
in the live-in caregiver 
program. 

In the Filipino language, 
Kwentong Bayan ís the 
literal translation of 
"community stories;" and 
Labour of Love reflects 
the artists’ understanding 
that caregiving work — 
like community-based 
art work — is rooted in 
love, is valuable, and 
deserves respect. The full- 
length comic book will be 
launched in 2014. 
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the Philippines reported that 
total remittances Prom Over- 
seas Foreign Workers (OFWs) 
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reached an all-time high of $18.7 billion 
in 2010. Remittances are the largest 
contribution to the country’s GOP. 


From the article, "The Misery of Migrant Workers” 
by Tanya Kaur Bindra, For ALJAGEERA, Dec 20/2 
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Making デー 
Maritimers _ 
Mobile 


By Katie Mazer 
Photographs by Nathan Rochford and Robert van Waarden 


t's become а bit of a routine. As I slide 

into my seat on the late afternoon 

flight from Moncton to Toronto, 1 
scan my seatmate. A sturdy-looking guy 
wearing work boots and a company ball 
cap, he seems like he takes this flight a 
lot. He has none of the clutter that I drag 
around on my travels; like any commuter 
managing the redundancy of the drill, his 
style is efficient. He is a Maritime worker 
on his way to the oil patch. 

Flights to and from the Maritimes — 
which I have been taking with some regu- 
larity since I found myself "goin' down the 
road" 12 years ago — are always colourful. 
There are few business travellers. In their 
place are families with rambunctious kids 
excited to be flying; tourists enthralled by 
their first contact with locals or carrying 
bulky boxes labelled "live lobster"; and, 
the largest category, people who have 
moved away in search of something more 
returning home for a visit. 

When I fly home to P.E.I., I always feel 
like part of a pilgrimage. Many flights 
east converge on Toronto; arriving at my 
gate at Pearson International Airport, I’m 
greeted with a wave of Maritime accents 
and the chaos of travellers who haven't 
been disciplined out of displaying excite- 
ment and curiosity. With some trepidation 

about revisiting old relationships and 
younger versions of myself, I scan the 
crowd for familiar faces. In a way, I arrive 
home before even boarding the plane. 


A well-planned crisis 

aritime outmigrants are a varied 

bunch. Some, like myself, have 
relocated rather indefinitely to places with 
more robust labour markets, but many 
who work in extractive industries — oil 
and gas, mining, hydro — are long-distance 
commuters. There are different tempos to 


this arrangement, but the basic rhythm is 
the same: periods of intensive work on site 
and time off in one's home community. 

In the case of my seatmate: three weeks 
on, one week off. Like most oil workers 
I've encountered on my travels, he is not 
eager to be leaving home yet again. He 
describes to me his attempts to defy the 
distance that comes with relocation, to 
never fully put down roots in the camps of 
northern Alberta. Showing me his watch, 
he explains that he leaves it on Atlantic 
time, allowing a little piece of himself to 
not make the trip. "I hate it,” he tells me. 
"But it's a job.” 

Asin most of rural Canada, jobs are hard 
to come by out here. According to the lat- 
est numbers from Statistics Canada, Prince 
Edward Island has the highest provincial 
unemployment rate at 12 per cent. In 
certain parts of the Maritimes, such as in 
northern New Brunswick, unemployment 
hovers around 20 per cent. The numbers 
for youth are even grimmer. What's more, 
official statistics don't account for large 
parts of the jobless (or nearly jobless) 
population: discouraged folks who have 
stopped looking for work altogether, invol- 
untary part-time workers, and others who 
are under- or barely employed. When we 
account for these people, a picture emerges 
in which over a quarter of the workforce is 
lacking secure work in parts of the region. 
It's nothing short of a crisis. 

But this crisis is neither surprising nor 
new. We often think of rural decline as 
part of the natural course of economic 
history, but the state of things on the East 
Coast has, in a sense, been thoroughly 
planned. To understand the current 
crisis, we need to look to Parliament Hill 
as much as to Bay Street: the moderniza- 
tion plans of the 1970s that consolidated 
farmland, industrialized fisheries, and 
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Seagulls hover near Derryl Buote's fishing boat waiting to snag a piece of discarded bait. Photo by Nathan Rochford. 


ushered people into the service industry; 
the state's myopic mismanagement of the 
cod fishery, which produced the largest 
mass layoff in Canadian history; and the 
last 40 years of taking apart the welfare 
state. There is a long history of dismantling 
local economies here: economies that are 
too labour intensive, too seasonal, too 
unproductive, too rural. All the while, the 
solution to a broken system has been to 
take more things apart. And throughout 
the many ill-fated attempts to start a 
stubborn economic engine, chronic 
unemployment has remained a constant. 


A round of reforms 

dding salt to the unemployment 

wound is the most recent round 
of reforms to Canada's employment 
insurance (EI) program. These changes — 
pushed through as part of the Conservative 
government's omnibus budget bill that 
came into effect in January — include a 
host of measures that limit access to the 
program. The most discussed changes 


have been the specifications around 
"suitable employment" and "reasonable 
job search," most notably the requirement 
that job hunters search for, and accept, 


We often think of 
rural decline as part of 
the natural course of 
economic history, but 
the state of things on 
the East Coast has been 
thoroughly planned. 
work up to an hour's commute away 
that pays as little as 70 per cent of their 
previous wages. 
But this is just the beginning. Measures 
have also been put in place to penalize 


repeat users. The 65-year-old board of 
referees system for evaluating appeals has 
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been dismantled, removing employer and 
labour representatives from the process. 
The appeals process has also shifted from 
in-person meetings to a largely computer- 
ized process. This not only makes it harder 
for people to tell their stories but also 
poses serious barriers for appellants with 
limited literacy or internet access. 

Of particular concern to those working 
in seasonal economies is the threat of EI 
disqualification for workers who leave 
“permanent” (i.e. year-round) employ- 
ment for seasonal work. This stipulation 
will affect claimants now required to take 
off-season work at 70 per cent of their 
previous wages — if those jobs happen 
to be permanent, and if workers choose 
to return to their better-paid seasonal 
work when the time comes, they may be 
actively disqualifying themselves from 
accessing EI benefits should they be laid 
off in the future. The effect could be to 
subtly force people into a position of 
trading in their careers for something far 
more precarious. 


“When you think of a unionized work 
environment; Lori MacKay of the P.E.I. 
Coalition for Fair El tells me, “you've got 
seasonal workers who are getting health 
benefits, pension plans, all the rights of a 
collective agreement. And if they take a 
job at Wendy's [in the off-season], these 
changes make it tough for them to go 
back to their permanent work with the 
benefits.’ While the government equates 
“permanent” work with year-round work, 
many people consider seasonal work to 
be their permanent work, either because 
these jobs are more secure or because 
they're more meaningful. Sometimes 
both. In many cases, these are simply the 
jobs that people know how to do and want 
to keep doing. 


Putting a paradox to work 
E? a long time now, the Conservative 
government has been telling us a fic- 
tional story about labour shortages. Jason 
Kenney, as the newly minted Minister of 
Employment and Social Development, 
framed the problem as a "paradox of too 
many people without jobs in an economy 
that has too many jobs without people." 
Perhaps he hadn't seen last winter's 
Statistics Canada figures indicating that 
for every job vacancy in New Brunswick 
there were more than 13 people looking 
for work. There is no paradox. There are 
no jobs. And for an increasing number of 
Maritimers, these EI cuts mean they will 
be required to leave the region in order to 
put food on the table. 

This story of the labour paradox has 
been put to work as an ideological lubri- 
cant for a whole host of destructive policy 
changes, including not only the EI cuts 
but also the expansion of the temporary 
foreign worker program. The result is a 
dizzying seasonal circulation of temporary 
foreign workers into the Maritimes and of 
Maritimers into Alberta — all under the 
guise of local labour shortages. 

“I don't think it's mysterious at all” says 
labour economist Jim Stanford speaking to 
the strange geography of the arrangement. 
"Bringing in temporary foreign workers to a 
province with chronic excess labour supply 
proves that the whole program is about 
workers' attitudes and labour cost, not about 


labour shortages.’ Requiring people to look 
further afield for work "is a blatantly punitive 
measure symbolic of the Conservatives' 
tough love approach,’ says Stanford. 
Tough love is right. Last February, 
federal employees peppered the country, 
showing up unannounced at the doors 
of EI recipients, government forms and 
interview questions in hand, hunting 


The tarsands industry 
depends on access 
to mobile labour 
pools and, in turn, on 
government policy to 
help create them. 


down the supposedly fraudulent claimants 
living in our midst. As has recently been 
revealed by a Service Canada whistle- 
blower — who sacrificed her job in the 
process — the federal government is oper- 
ating under a quota system that requires 
federal bureaucrats to "recoup" almost 
half a million dollars in EI payments from 
recipients each year — payments that are 
fully funded by workers and employers 
since the federal government ceased its 
support for EI in 1990. 


“It will crush this community" 


ADS all the commotion, it has quietly 
come to light that in northernmost 
Cape Breton, 500 kilometres north of 
Halifax, a pair of small fishing com- 
munities have become subjects of a more 
targeted social experiment. Last fall, 180 
people in the villages of Bay St. Lawrence 
and St. Margaret Village — combined 
population around 300 — received letters 
advising them that their benefits were 
being cut, pending the findings of a 
Service Canada investigation into claims 
made between 2007 and 2010. Although 
benefits were reinstated until the close of 
the investigation in response to the com- 
munities' protest, more than 80 people 
in the region have since been ordered to 
"repay" tens of thousands of dollars from 


years past. Their wrongdoing? Working 
for family members. 

"These are family-owned fishing boats 
— they're gonna hire their family!" says 
Clayton MacKinnon, manager of Victoria 
Co-op Fisheries in Bay St. Lawrence. In 
the Maritimes, like in many rural areas, 
employing family members is common. 
Fishing families in these communities — 
and many like them across the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence — have been able to collect 
unemployment benefits seasonally on the 
basis of familial employment for years. 
But, as these communities have recently 
learned, Canadian jurisprudence has 
changed its interpretation of the arm's- 
length rule that regulates access to unem- 
ployment benefits in familial employment 
relationships. Without warning, this new 
interpretation has been mailed to these 
communities in the form of repayment 
orders — some as high as $90,000. 

"Receiving those letters was, I think, 
the most fearful point of each and every 
persons life; MacKinnon tells me. “They 
want roughly $2 million paid back from 
this community, between 80-some people. 
It will crush this community" Almost 
everyone who filed an appeal has since 
had it rejected. But the communities seem 
prepared to keep fighting the decision — 
their very existence depends on it. 

Add to the cuts and intimidation tactics 
a good dose of reactionary right-wing 
media — chastising jobless workers for 
being overly choosy (remember Finance 
Minister Jim Flaherty's declaration that 
"there is no bad job"); blaming rural 
people for being unresourceful (see Globe 
and Mail columnist Margaret Wente 
counselling Islanders from her Yorkville 
condo on the virtues of relocation); and 
denouncing the culture of defeatism and 
laziness that is supposedly responsible 
for holding the East back from prosper- 
ity — and you have yourself a solid culture 
of shame and fear around this vestige of 
material security. 

"Young Islanders are leaving in droves, 
and they have been for a long time; Lori 
MacKay tells me. “It starts with a family 
where the father goes out West and works 
for six weeks and comes back for a couple, 
and they'll do that for a number of years. 
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And then, finally, they'll just pick up and 
leave, or the family breaks up. And you 
know, it's changing the culture in the rural 
communities.” 


Against the exodus! 
MOSS they've been regulated or 
intimidated out of the system, 
people who need protection against 
joblessness can no longer access it. In the 
wake of the most recent changes, fewer 
than one in four unemployed people are 
receiving regular benefits, the lowest level 
since 1944. Federal statistics also tell an 
interesting geographical story. In the first 
four months under the new regulations, 
P.E.I. and New Brunswick were leading 
the way in rising EI disqualifications — 
that is, the number of people kicked out 
of the system — at 18.3 per cent and 15.9 


Being rooted and reluctant 
to move disrupts the 
fantasy of a frictionless 
flow of labour power. 


per cent compared to this time last year. 
Alberta, meanwhile, was bringing up the 
rear with a decrease in disqualification of 
15.2 per cent. 
Communities around the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence are abuzz with speculation 
about the targeted nature of these changes. 
Just one week after the implementation of 
the changes last January, 4,000 Madelinots 
— one third of the population of the 
small islands in the Gulf, Les Îles de la 
Madeleine — took to the streets against 
the reforms. The theme of their protest 
was "Non à lexode," against the exodus. 
Across the region, the preservation of 
rural communities is inseparable from 
the well-being of seasonal industries. For 
the families of long-distance commuters 
and many other unemployed and seasonal 
workers, this might be the final push in a 
long line of policy changes that have made 
it increasingly impossible to eke out a 
living in this part of the world. 
Cape Breton MP Mark Eyking specu- 
lates that the situation in northern Cape 


Breton is just a test run for a broader 
crackdown across Atlantic Canada meant, 
in part, to drive people to distant labour 
markets. "People here are well aware of the 
history of the Highland clearances,’ says 
Eyking, referring to the rounds of bloody 
enclosures that swept rural Scotland in the 
18th and 19th centuries, forcing people off 
the land and into the mills. 


Geographies of desperation 

apitalism has an old habit of re- 
e territory and people to 
meet its needs. There is nothing natural 
about this reorganization. Through 
violence, coercion, deprivation, and false 
promises, industry and sympathetic gov- 
ernment policy produce geographies of 
desperation. These unequal geographical 
arrangements make it much easier to 
compel people — sentient beings with 
roots, communities, emotions — to act like 
commodified labour. Threatened by the 
stick of deprivation, people are ushered 
down the road; lives are contorted to fit 
the needs of the market. 

In the dark world of labour market 
planning, much energy is invested in 
figuring out how to foster this flexibility. 
The Conservative government has com- 
missioned studies aimed at understanding 
how to overcome Canada's so-called 
mobility problem and herd people out 
of areas with high unemployment into 
other regions. These studies have sought 
connections between the provision of 
government supports like EI and people's 
willingness to move. The results seem to 
be largely inconclusive. If anything, for 
people who do feel compelled to move, 
unemployment benefits might provide 
the financial resources to allow them to 
make the trip. The latest study unearthed 
by media, carried out by a private firm 
on the order of the Ministry of Human 
Resources (now Employment and Social 
Development), ran focus groups across 
Atlantic Canada and rural Quebec to 
determine "to what extent EI eligibility 
and generosity affect geographic labour 
mobility" When confronted by the media, 
then Human Resources minister Diane 
Finley denied any knowledge of the study. 
Perhaps that's our cue to be concerned. 
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Labour market planners term the ten- 
dency for people to want to live in their 
communities a "labour market rigidity.’ 
That is, being rooted and reluctant to 
move disrupts the fantasy ofa frictionless 
flow of labour power. The remedy is a 
cocktail of incentives and threats meant 
to help us collectively overcome our 
"mobility barriers?" According to this free 
market fanaticism, policies that allow us 
to stay — like access to a (barely) livable 
income when we are unemployed — are 
bad; measures that make this harder — like 


limiting this access — are good. 


Standing up to the sticks 
ne of the things I've always loved 
(rs the Maritimes is the feeling 
that we're teetering on the edge of becom- 
ing modern, but never quite make the 
leap. When I was a kid, Islanders used to 
say — with some level of pride — that P.E.I. 
was 10 years behind the rest of the world. 
In a place where many fought the arrival 
ofa bridge to the mainland, there's an old 
wariness that hangs in the air: of speed, 
competition, "progress." There's a way of 
relating to productivity here that's worth 
thinking about. As my dad likes to say, 
people work to live; they don't live to work. 
But this ideal of a secure livelihood 
rooted in place and community poses a 
serious threat to the market. It's a system 


"People work to live; 
they don't live to work.” 


of valuation fundamentally at odds with 
the circulation of labour required to 
keep the oil flowing, and it highlights the 
importance of practising and supporting 
different systems of value. For those who 
want to stay put, this means fighting for 
an El system that meets the needs of 
the communities who use it, but it also 
highlights a bigger question about having 
control over our lives. 

Last spring, lobster fishers across the 
Maritimes tied up their boats for almost 
a week, unwilling to fish for prices from 
processors that failed to even cover 
their costs of operation. These fishers 
are owner-operators, and in a world of 


work as alienating as ours, they hold on 
to this shred of autonomy tightly. The 
strike invigorated conversations about the 
benefits of community-owned processing 
plants as a way for fishers and their fami- 
lies to take more control over their lives, 
their industry, and their communities. 
Far from a pipe dream, this tradition 
has a rich history in this part of the world. 
In response to poverty and merchant 
control of the industry in the 1930s, com- 
munities around the Maritimes organized 
co-operative canneries and credit unions. 


Most of the co-ops have since shuttered, 


absolutely nothing in our changes that 
targets seasonal industries or seasonal 
workers, or requires anybody to leave their 
region to get a job.” But this is exactly what 
the recent round of EI reforms is forcing 
people to do: pack up and head West 
where they're told they'll find work. The 
tarsands industry — and, soon, the Ring of 
Fire, Plan Nord, and so on — depends on 
access to mobile labour pools and, in turn, 
on government policy to help create them. 

In addition to funnelling workers West, 
local disinvestment has also helped roll 


out the red carpet for the Energy East 


investment, paving a welcoming road 
to the Atlantic. In the Maritimes, the 
promise of 2,000 temporary jobs and a 
few hundred permanent jobs might be all 
it takes. People are scared, out of options, 
and clinging to the hope of earning a 
livelihood closer to home. These are the 
geographies of desperation: the uneven 
deprivation and promises that compel 
people to contort their lives to meet the 
demands of the market, whether it means 
leaving home or risking the environ- 
mental ruin of everything on which your 
livelihood depends. 


A group of fishers relax at a coffee shop in Tignish, P.E.I., following the first day of lobster fishing season. Photo by Nathan Rochford. 


but in some rural communities, they still 
form the economic backbone. Now, as 
then, this form of collective control is 
one small way of standing up to the sticks 
— low lobster prices, unemployment, EI 
clawbacks — driving people down the road. 


Funnelling workers West 


n an attempt at pacification, Stephen 
Harper came to P.E.I. in May 2013 to tell 
anxious Maritimers that "there is nothing, 


pipeline, the proposed 4,500-kilometre 
pipeline that would transport crude from 
Alberta to the country's largest refinery, 
and a promised deep-water marine 
terminal in Saint John, N.B. Having met 
resistance on all other coasts, the oil 
industry may have finally found its way to 
global markets. New levels of insecurity 
in a region with an already low sense of 
entitlement have helped condition the 
political climate in favour of almost any 


In the context of Canada's deepening 
geography of inequality, programs like EI 
go a long way toward helping people sus- 
tain themselves in the place of their choos- 
ing. “We're not giving up,’ MacKinnon 
assures me. But there's a powerful system 
that tells us, again and again, that staying 
put is lazy, defeatist, and valueless. To stay 
put, people need support. And in the short 
term, that means scrapping the recent EI 
changes. © 
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From the ground up 


How do we reassert working-class power in the face of neoliberal governance, escalating inequality, 
and new structures of exploitation and precariousness? Five incisive voices join Andrew Loewen in a 


national round-table discussion. 


With translation by Claire Hurtig 
Portraits by Nick Craine 


DAVE BLEAKNEY is a member of the 
Canadian Union of Postal Workers and 
the national union representative for 
education (Anglophone). On matters of 
anti-capitalism, the dude abides. 


RENÉ CHAREST is a Montreal-based 
community organizer, a long-time 

union activist in la Confédération 

des syndicats nationaux (CSN), and a 
political activist in Québec solidaire. He 
writes in Presse Toi à Gauche and Les 
Nouveaux Cahiers du Socialisme. 


DEENA LADD is the coordinator of 
the Toronto Workers’ Action Centre. 

The WAC works with predominantly low- 
waged immigrant workers and workers 
of colour in precarious jobs who face 
discrimination, violations of rights, and 
lack benefits in the workplace. 


ADRIANA PAZ RAMIREZ is a Bolivian 
journalist, community organizer, and 
popular educator. She is a founding 
member of Justicia for Migrant 

Workers B.C., a grassroots organization 
advocating for the rights of migrant 
farm workers in Canada. 


SAM GINDIN retired from the Canadian 
Auto Workers union in 2000 after 27 
years on staff, the last 16 as assistant to 
the president. He held the Visiting Packer 
Chair ín Social Justice at York University 
from 2001 to 2011 and is the co-author 
of The Making of Global Capitalism: The 
Political Economy of American Empire. 
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During the economic expansion that followed WWII, organized 
labour won significant gains in exchange for embracing capitalism. 
Long since the crises of the 1970s, and decades into organized 
labour's decline, major labour organizations still talk as if a return 
to that postwar compromise is possible. What can be done — what 
is being done - to challenge this orientation? 


Deena Ladd: Many people we work with don't see union rhetoric 
affecting their lives. As temp and contract workers, or workers in the 
periphery of unionized workplaces, they see workers' ability to fight 
back weakening. The restructuring of the labour market in the last 30 
years has been incredibly gendered and racialized. And it's meant a 
massive disconnection between unions and people who have lost work, 
lack credentíal recognition, have migrated, or have been marginalized 


into low-paying work. 


The key question is whether the union movement can 
reconfigure and reimagine itself as a truly representative and 
action-oriented working-class movement. Across the U.S. 
we've seen a dynamic and growing movement of workers’ 
centres and national organizations of day labourers, taxi driv- 
ers, domestic workers, farm workers, restaurant workers, and 
migrant workers who are creating a movement that recognizes 
these sectors of work, on one hand, but that also challenges 
the systemic racism and sexism within the working class which 
dually divides and rules, thwarting class solidarity. Struggles by 
fast-food, retail, and custodial workers lay the groundwork for 
unions and community alliances to come together. We need to 
seed the ground here and get this happening. 


Dave Bleakney: It doesn't appear to register with labour 
officialdom that the postwar compromise is dead. Workers live 
that reality every day, and future generations will suffer for it. 
Little has been done to talk about this, let alone recognize it. 
Unions act out in a kind of programmed theatre that is defined 
by employers and governments. 

Trade unions can, if they choose, become coherent grassroots 
organizations, but it requires articulation and redirection of 
priorities. Currently employers play the system and generate 
defensive unions that react to employer-generated processes. 
A redirection would build important strategic discussions at 
all levels of the organization. This requires thinking and behav- 
ing as a class with interests as opposed to having a “mutual 
benefit" relationship with bosses; recognizing it is not a case of 
"bad" or “incompetent” bosses but a system of relations; placing 
members front and centre, democratically, instead of managing 
them; stressing short- and long-term strategic planning; refusing 

victimization and the blaming of bosses for our own weakness; 


and taking seriously feminist, anti-racist, and anti-colonial 
analysis within our unions. 

Our liberation is not tied up in appealing to the goodwill of 
politicians and bosses but within ourselves. Union leaders must 
learn to give up some power and accept different structures, 
to build from below rather than manage members within an 
unsustainable system. 


René Charest: With the strikes of 2005 and 2012, the Quebec 
student movement has provided an example of how to fight 
effectively: clear demands responding to the needs of the base, 
direct democracy, a large mobilization that forges alliances with 
other sectors of the population, and a willingness to pursue its 
struggle as long as victory has not been achieved. Quebec trade 
unionists should keep these lessons in mind. 

I think the Quebec trade union movement is aware of its own 
decline. The leadership won' say so, but while working within 
these organizations one feels a frustration and a crisis in terms of 
strategy. However, the Québécois left is exploring strategic areas 
that can create a broader left-wing perspective. This includes social 
movements and the emerging electoral party Québec solidaire. 

Yet the labour movement is not present in these debates. It 
seems more interested in aligning with powerful institutions 
than with left-wing social movements. Take the attitude of 
union leaders in the spring of 2012, when they tried to play 
the role of mediators between the student movement and the 
Quebec government to put an end to the "social crisis" of the 
Maple Spring. Now is not the time to win institutional respect 
but to develop a new model of society through shared struggles. 
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about their exploitation, we need to understand the differential 
impact of exploitation from an anti-racist perspective. 

For the organizing we have been doing, it's meant working 
with people in temp agencies and subcontracting jobs, and new 
immigrants finding low-wage work as cleaners, for example. 
Taking on such employers is hard when English is your second 
language, or you've only been in the country for a year, or you've 
been in a revolving door of depressing temp jobs. But people 
are doing it. And not only that, they are taking on their own 
employer and then joining in fights against wage theft and for 
a better minimum wage. People are doing this without union 
representation and protection because they are galvanized. 

Unions need to realize that bargaining in the context of 
austerity and the recent recession is very different. Community 
movements and strong internal organizing are critical. For 
example, there is an alliance leading a campaign to raise 
the minimum wage in Ontario to bring it to $14. It's a great 
opportunity for unions to work with community groups to raise 
people above poverty. Unions should recognize that they have 
members who make $14 or less and that it won't be possible 
to raise these wages acting only at bargaining time. Working 
in alliance with non-union workers opens a space for building 
relationships, and it fosters a political understanding of what 
it means to create a left-wing movement. 


Sam Gindin: The ineffectiveness of unions through recent 
decades makes future rebellions of some kind almost inevitable. 
But the question is whether such surges of opposition will be 
sporadic and contained or lead to union revival. I’m wary of 
making predictions — when change comes, it often surprises 
us — but I'm skeptical about the rank-and-file rebellions being 
sustained on their own. Rank-and-file workers are too frag- 
mented, too overwhelmed with immediate concerns, and too 
distant from their own history to exhibit the degree of strategic 
self-confidence essential to seriously contemplating — never 
mind carrying out — a persistent challenge to their leadership. 

It's much the same for the new forms of labour struggles. 
It's not just that such struggles have generally depended on 
unions or NGOs for temporary resources. It's also that their 
dependence on unions who are themselves limited in their 
vision and strategy is itself limiting. Moreover, while the tactics 

involved have been innovative, we need to note the modest goal 
of these movements: they generally want only what unions have 
already achieved. As important as this might be, it is a far cry 
from addressing the larger context of capitalist globalization. 
And without that, it's difficult to see what renewal might mean. 
It's possible these new movements and their inventive tactics 
will createa momentum and new questioning that goes beyond 
their initial goals. But even then, the question remains how 
to keep such a dynamic going, expand its range, and give it 
independent organizational forms that don't get reintegrated 
into the logic of capitalism. 
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In both cases — unions and new worker-based move- 
ments — the issue is not whether to give up on workers 
taking their organizations in new directions but to 
emphasize that this is inseparable from the existence 
of a broader left culture and organizational presence 
that must have its feet planted both inside and outside 
these unions and movements. The dilemma of overcom- 
ing the working-class failures of the past decades takes 
us back to the broader failures of the socialist left. & 


This is just an excerpt from our national labour round table. To 
continue reading the discussion, head to briarpatchmagazine.com. 
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Courting collaboration 


How the uranium industry bought the Village of Pinehouse, and what residents are doing to take it back 


Words and photos by D'Arcy Hande* 


inehouse residents Fred Pederson, 
John Smerek, and Dale Smith all 
feel like they have been wearing 
targets on their backs ever since their 
names appeared at the top of a list of 
39 plaintiffs in a lawsuit filed in June. 
The lawsuit challenges what plaintiffs 
consider to be an odious collaboration 
agreement between the Northern Village 
of Pinehouse and the Kineepik Métis Local 
on one side, and uranium mining giants 
Cameco and Areva on the other. And most 
of the village leaders who are promoting 
the nuclear agenda aren't happy about the 
trio's stubborn opposition. 
Pinehouse is an isolated village of just 
under 1,000 people, primarily Métis in 
origin, about 500 kilometres north of 
Saskatoon. Although it is difficult to 
obtain an accurate current figure, in 2006 
the unemployment rate was 22 per cent. 
Besides traditional fishing, trapping, and 
outfitting jobs, and some in the service 
sector, the nearby uranium mine at Key 
Lake is increasingly the only place in town 
where young people can find employment. 
Over the past few years, the village's 
leadership has further tied Pinehouse's 
future to the uranium industry by chan- 
nelling all economic development initia- 
tives toward uranium development. 


Gag order gone wrong 
ta public village meeting on November 
\ 13,2012, a seemingly innocuous docu- 
ment was distributed to attendees. Titled 
"Summary of the Collaboration Agreement 
Term Sheet made among Cameco 
Corporation, Areva Resources Canada Inc. 


and Pinehouse,” it laid out the terms of an 
agreement to be signed sometime before 
December 31. A cursory review raised deep 
concerns among residents, many of whom 
saw the meeting as an attempt by village 
leadership to slip the document under the 
radar while making feeble gestures toward 
public consultation. Residents like Smerek 
and Smith asked questions at the meeting 
but were quickly rebuffed by officials. 

In the days that followed, the implica- 
tions ofthe term sheet became apparent. In 
addition to direct cash payments of (at that 
time) unspecified amounts, the community 
was promised a number of vaguely worded 
opportunities for workforce and business 
development, community engagement, and 
environmental stewardship. In exchange, 


"They bought 
Pinehouse outright." 


the village would commit to supporting all 
future Cameco and Areva initiatives and 
would agree to "not make statements or 
say things in public or to any government, 
business or agency that opposes Cameco/ 
Areva's mining operations [and] make 
reasonable efforts to ensure Pinehouse 
members do not say or do anything that 
interferes with or delays Cameco/Areva's 
mining.” These terms appeared to guaran- 
tee the uranium companies carte blanche 
over future development in the Pinehouse 
region and, even more disturbing, impose 
а gag order on every individual living there. 
Atthe same time, despite being formally 
asked to do so in writing, the village 
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administration refused to share the text 
of the actual collaboration agreement 
with its citizens and refused to delay its 
signing until citizens had an opportunity 
to see it. A wave of public protest ensued, 
reaching internet and media audiences 
around the world. As the most outraged 
citizens in the community mobilized to 
stop the agreement, officials rushed ahead 
with the timeline and signed it with great 
fanfare on December 12. 

In the final version of the agreement, 
certain aspects of the draft were modified 
to placate concerned members of the 
public, including removal of the egre- 
gious gag order provisions. But another 
party appeared in the final text: Kineepik 
Métis Local Inc., which had contracted 
Vancouver consultant Terry Tobias to 
update a land use study that mapped tradi- 
tional fishing, trapping, and other resource 
utilization around Pinehouse. As it turned 
out, Kineepik's executive agreed to share 
that information, received from Tobias at 
the end of 2012, with Cameco and Areva — 
without consulting community members. 
In doing so, they created the potential 
for industry to negotiate compensation 
for encroachments upon, or attempt to 
extinguish traditional land use in, Métis 
territories marked for uranium mining or 
radioactive waste disposal. 

The final agreement guarantees the 
Pinehouse Village Trust an initial pay- 
ment of $1 million, another $500,000 
after the Cameco-Areva Cigar Lake 
mine begins production, an additional 
$500,000 when Cameco's Millennium 
mine extension begins construction, 


Northern Village 


inehouse Lake 


and further payments based on annual 
uranium production benchmarks. As 
Dale Smith, a commercial fisherman, said 
on La Ronge's MBC radio: “They bought 
Pinehouse outright? 

The collaboration agreements impact 
is being felt outside Pinehouse, too. 
Candyce Paul, a member of the English 
River First Nation, 100 kilometres away, 


says, "Cameco, Areva are busy sewing up 
approval for all future projects. Both the 
Pinehouse and English River collaboration 
agreements [English River's was signed 
May 31, 2013] have these administrations 
locked into supporting everything [the 
uranium companies] do. With all the 
legislated changes depleting environmental 
protection, this compromises the region's 


ability to ensure that our land, water, 


and health are protected over the long 
term” 


The domination matrix 

he Pinehouse leadership is dom- 

inated by just a few individuals. 
Ihree men in particular have situated 
themselves at the top of the heap. 
Greg Ross, a businessman with a 
checkered success rate, moved to 
Pinehouse in 1977 to fill a position 
as the Co-op store manager. He has 
cultivated a circle of influence and 
been elected several times to village 
council. Cousins Mike and Vince 
Natomagan are among the younger 
proteges that Ross — currently a village 
councillor — has supported in his busi- 
ness and political endeavours. Vince 
Natomagan is a former councillor, 
while Mike Natomagan is currently 
mayor. 

In 1998, the Village of Pinehouse 
established a municipally owned 
development corporation to promote 
economic activity called Pinehouse 
Business North (PBN). PBN lan- 
guished until 2007 when the Village 
asked hotelkeeper John Smerek to 
draw on his construction contract 
expertise and develop a revitalized 
business plan. His efforts were appar- 
ently successful: PBN signed several 
lucrative contracts with Cameco to 
provide the general labour force at its 
Key Lake uranium mine. 

But the relationship between Smerek 
and the Village soured later that year when 
several councillors appointed themselves 
to well-paid positions in PBN’s top 
management. Mike Natomagan, elected 
mayor in 2005, became PBN's new presi- 
dent — and received a generous salary. The 
new salary regime also directly benefited 
then councillor Vince Natomagan, PBN’s 


*DArcy Hande, a retired archivist and historian, has keenly followed the uranium industry's activity in Saskatchewan since the Saskatchewan Party government 
launched the Uranium Development Partnership in 2008. A long-time opponent of the promotion of nuclear power as sustainable energy, he paid close attention 
to the negotiation of the collaboration agreement between Cameco and Areva and the Village of Pinehouse, and interviewed many of the agreement's foremost 
opponents in Pinehouse. In June 2013, he joined 38 other plaintiffs in challenging the agreement at the Saskatchewan Court of Queen's Bench. 
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Dale Smith. 


general manager from 2007 to 2010, and 
former mayor Greg Ross, PBN's CEO from 
2007 to 2012 and still one of its directors. 
Smerek considered these appointments 
a conflict of interest and quit in protest. 
“Before I even started, I did make it clear 
that if any one of them on council — 
elected officials — appoint themselves as 
executives on Pinehouse Business North 
for pay, І would be leaving,” he explains. 
Because of top-heavy administration 
and poor management, PBN fell on hard 
times once again. Despite millions of dol- 
lars in service contracts at the Key Lake 
mine over the previous years, PBN had 
somehow generated a $294,848 deficit 


in 2009. Briarpatch has made persistent, 
and so far unsuccessful, attempts under 
Freedom of Information legislation to 
obtain financial statements for PBN from 
the Village, which would clarify where the 
contract earnings since 2007 were spent 
and how the corporation has managed 
to turn things around since 2010. Some 
locals suspect that new dollars came from 
the uranium and nuclear industries in 
exchange for Village support for expanded 
nuclear development at Pinehouse. 
Smerek says, “We still don't have financial 
records. Rumours in this community usu- 
ally stand pretty true, but I can't live by a 
rumour. We need the facts of it^ 
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In an attempt to introduce more 
accountability into village administra- 
tion, Dale Smith and Fred Pederson, a 
Cree Elder, decided to run in the 2012 
municipal election. Serious irregulari- 
ties were noticed in the conduct of the 
polls and reported to Saskatchewan's 
Ministry of Government Relations. 
Officials refused to intervene. Despite 
grave reservations about the integrity 
of the election results, most of the old 
guard returned to office. Pederson 
sums up the situation: "We don't have 
democracy here anymore.” 

A similar concentration of power 
exists in the Kineepik Métis Local, 
which can be confused with another 
legal entity of a similar name. Kineepik 


Local 9 has not been formally registered 


Briarpatch has made 
persistent — and so far 
unsuccessful — attempts 
under Freedom of 
Information legislation to 
obtain financial statements 
for Pinehouse Business 
North from the Village. 


with Métis Nation - Saskatchewan and 
has not held regular membership 
meetings or elections for its council 
in at least five years, according to 
Smith. On the other hand, Kineepik Métis 
Local Inc. is a private corporation whose 
shareholders are not known. It is known, 
however, that Mike Natomagan is presi- 
dent and Vince Natomagan is executive 
director. And it is the corporation that 
has signed the collaboration agreement, 
claiming to represent the entire Pinehouse 
Métis population. Smith explains, “When 
I saw they got incorporated as a business, 
I knew what they were trying to do^ 
Then there is the Pinehouse Community 
Liaison Committee of the Nuclear Waste 
Management Organization (NWMO), 
chaired by Vince Natomagan. NWMO 
operates on behalf of the nuclear industry 


and is mandated to find a storage site for 


thousands of tonnes of highly radioactive 
waste created by eastern nuclear power 
reactors. NWMO and the Village began 
discussions in 2009 to explore the pos- 
sibility of establishing a nuclear waste 
repository as an economic development 
opportunity. It was the shocking news 
that three northern Saskatchewan com- 
munities were being considered as sites 
for nuclear waste storage that sparked 
the Committee for Future Generations’ 
800-kilometre walk from Pinehouse to 
Regina in the summer of 2011. 
Ultimately, the nexus of a few key 
Pinehouse leaders in a few key community 
organizations has served to push the 
corporate nuclear agenda ahead despite 
community opposition. In public state- 
ments, village leaders have always claimed 
that it is the people of Pinehouse who 
are in the driver's seat in negotiating that 
agenda. But the signing of the collabora- 


mmm 


tion agreement in December 2012 made 
it painfully obvious that it is the large 
uranium companies who have the foot on 
the accelerator. 


A legal challenge brings new hope 


pponents to the collaboration agree- 

ment appeared to be stymied, but 
in December 2012, the Kowalchuk Law 
Office in Regina, which had been closely 
watching developments, offered to act 
on behalf of those concerned about the 
consequences of the agreement. After 
months of research and preparation, on 
June 24, 2013, Larry Kowalchuk registered 
a statement of claim in the Court of 
Queen's Bench, Prince Albert, on behalf of 
Smerek, Smith, and Pederson, backed by 
three dozen other plaintiffs across Canada. 
The suit is filed against Areva, Cameco, 
Northern Village of Pinehouse, Kineepik 
Metis Local Inc., the Governments of 
Saskatchewan and Canada, as well as 


Mike Natomagan and Vince Natomagan 
as private individuals. 

The plaintiffs allege that uranium min- 
ing and associated activities will have a 
detrimental effect on public health and 
the environment not just at Pinehouse 
but over a much wider territory. They 
claim that mining operations “violate the 
citizens’ rights to the use of the land and 
their ability to use the land safely, in areas 
such as trapping, hunting, agriculture and 
other traditional and historical land use 
by residents integral to their distinctive 
culture" They also dispute the claims of 
the Pinehouse leadership that collabora- 
tion with the uranium industry, past or 
present, has "resulted in the development 
of economic self-sufficiency separate and 
apart from an unhealthy dependence upon 
the defendant companies? 

The federal and provincial governments 
are named as co-defendants in the case 
because of violations of the Canadian 
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Constitution, including Aboriginal and 
treaty rights in Section 35, and neglect- 
ing their duty to consult pursuant to the 
Charter of Rights and the United Nations 
Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples. Mike Natomagan and Vince 
Natomagan аге singled out as being in a con- 
flict of interest because they "have received 
and will receive direct and indirect personal 
economic benefits from the defendant 
companies, none of which were disclosed 
prior to the signing of the Collaboration 
Agreement and which will increase as a 
result" The plaintiffs also claim that Vince 
has personally “harassed, intimidated and 
publicly criticized" some of them. 

The lawsuit alleges numerous other 
violations of statutory, constitutional, 


John Smerek. 
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contract, and tort law. Consequently, 
the plaintiffs ask the Court to order the 
collaboration agreement null and void, to 
award sufficient funds to do an independ- 
ent study on the effects of the uranium- 
nuclear chain on human health and the 
ecology, and to order an immediate halt 
to the uranium industry's implementation 
of its development agenda as represented 
by the terms of the agreement. 


Scratching each other's backs 
he uranium-nuclear axis has curried 
immense influence and support 
for its agenda within the village elite. 
According to the collaboration agreement, 
the industry, the Village, and Kineepik 
are "achieving a long-term mutually 


beneficial relationship." In the process, 
Pinehouse has become a company town 
whose economic future is inextricably tied 
to the success or failure of the uranium 
industry. In return for large cash payments 
and promises of more, the local leader- 
ship seems prepared to sweep under the 
carpet any concerns about environmental 
sustainability or the health of its citizens. 

Smerek and Pederson remain outwardly 
optimistic despite the difficulties they face 
daily. But Smith expresses a deep sense of 
foreboding about how some in the com- 
munity might react to their opposition: "We 
knew when we went into this court case we 
were signing our lives away, what it means 
to live in this town, in this community.’ 

The Committee for Future Generations 
continues its active resistance to uranium 
development and plans for a nuclear waste 
repository in northern Saskatchewan. Its 
Survival Celebration Camp for Sustainable 
Earth, held in August in Prince Albert 
National Park, helped develop ongoing 
strategies, explains spokesperson Debbie 
Mihalicz of Beauval. 

“People have the right to know the truth 
about what danger industry and govern- 
ment are placing us and future generations 
in, as well as what means exist to counteract 
it, for example, with investment in renew- 
able energy,’ she says. "The industry is 
actually desperate right now for a green 
light to keep on producing the most lethal 
substance on the planet — the safe disposal 
of which, after six decades, scientists still 
cannot agree on — and we know that the 
more people are educated as to what's really 
going on, the more power we have to make 
sure that light stays red” Ө 


TAKE ACTION! 


If you want to see justice done for the 
people of Pinehouse and neighbouring 
communities, for future generations, and 
for the land and water on which all life 
depends, please give what you can to 
help cover legal expenses. Donations to 
the Committee for Future Generations can 
be made by cheque to Box 155, Beauval, 
SK, SOM OGO or by e-transfer to commit- 
teeforfuturegenerations@gmail.com. 
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“An irresistible force” 


Longshore unions and the fight for freedom and justice in Palestine 


By Peter Cole 
Illustration by Emily Davidson 
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people converged on the Port of Oakland in northern 

California. Following a well-devised plan, they marched 
to the dockside gates of SSA Marine, one of the world's largest 
shipping corporations, and awaited the arrival of the Israeli 
cargo ship Zim Shenzhen. As Bay Area activists shouted “An 
injury to one is an injury to all; bring down the apartheid wall,” 
they were joined by members of Local 10 of the International 
Longshore and Warehouse Union (ПЛО), who proved essen- 
tial to the protest. Invoking the "health and safety" provision of 
their contract, longshore workers refused to cross the picket 
line. It was the first time in history that an Israeli ship was 
prevented from unloading cargo in North America. 

The Port of Oakland picket came in response to a call from 
the Palestinian trade union movement asking dockworkers 
worldwide to block Israeli maritime trade in protest of Israel's 
illegal siege of Gaza and its lethal attack on humanitarian 
workers and activists aboard the Gaza-bound Freedom Flotilla 
that May. In refusing to unload Israeli cargo, members of ILWU 
joined dockworkers in Sweden, Norway, and Australia in heed- 
ing the call from Palestine. 

The previous year, members of the Durban 


B dawn one Sunday in June 2010, nearly 1,000 


that many of the same people involved in the anti-apartheid move- 
ment have joined the global campaign of Boycott, Divestment, and 
Sanctions (BDS) against Israel. The ILWU, representing workers 
in ports along the Pacific coast of the U.S. and Canada, possesses 
a long and impressive record of direct action in support of both 
local and global social justice movements. 

In the 1930s, West Coast dockworkers refused to handle 
cargo for Nazi Germany, fascist Italy, and imperial Japan. As 
early as 1962, Local 10 members collaborated with community 
activists to boycott South African cargo. Most dramatically, in 
November 1984, just days after Reagan's landslide re-election, 
Local 10 members refused to touch South African cargo for 11 
days, arguably the single boldest U.S. action against apartheid. 

Similarly, SATAWU in Durban, with the largest port in all of 
Africa, hasa long history of international solidarity, in addition 
to playing an integral role in its own anti-apartheid struggle. 
In 1935, union members refused to load meat aboard a cargo 
ship supplying the Italian army, which had recently invaded 
Ethiopia. More recently, Durban dockworkers refused to unload 
an enormous cache of weapons and ammunition from a Chinese 
vessel headed for neighbouring Zimbabwe in 2008. At the time, 

Zimbabwe was mired in a controversial election 


branch of the South African Transport and "Gaza is the that saw the opposition candidate, a labour leader, 

Allied Workers Union (SATAWU) had carried brutally beaten by the government. Leaders in 

out a similar protest. Following Israel's military Soweto of the SATAWU declared, unequivocally, that they went 

bombardment of the largely defenceless popula- ; оп strike because they feared the weapons would 
ae. "us, State of Israel. у Е 


tion of Gaza for three weeks during Operation 
Cast Lead, which killed nearly 1,000 civilians, 
SATAWU announced that its members would not unload the 
Zim cargo ship Johanna Russ. A press release by the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions called attention to Israel's 
"flagrant breaches of international law, the bombing of densely 
populated neighbourhoods, the illegal deployment of chemi- 
cal white phosphorous, and attacks on schools, ambulances, 
relief agencies, hospitals, universities and places of worship" 
and declared that "the momentum against apartheid Israel has 
become an irresistible force” 

As Linda Tabar of the Palestinian Campaign for the Academic 
and Cultural Boycott of Israel explains, “The SATAWU action 
reflects the pioneering role that our South African comrades 
have played in advancing BDS. It also reflects the pivotal role 
of trade unions in the BDS movement. Unions are making a 
central contribution to the struggle by expanding solidarity with 
the Palestinian movement for freedom and justice to everyday 
realms of life and linking it to workers' struggles and movements 
for social justice around the world.’ 

Parallels with international solidarity in the historic struggle 
against apartheid in South Africa are legion, so it is not surprising 


be used to kill fellow workers in Zimbabwe. 

The ILWU took an official stance against the 
Israeli treatment of Palestinians at its 1988 convention when it 
declared Israel guilty of “state-sponsored terrorism" and quoted 
Israeli journalist and author Amos Elon, who described Gaza as 
“the Soweto of the State of Israel" The resolution also noted that: 
"The work day for a Palestinian in Israel is 12 to 13 hours includ- 
ing travel. Palestinian workers are not permitted to remain in 
Israel overnight (as is the case with Black workers in South 
Africa)” The long-time Local 10 leader on anti-apartheid activ- 
ism, Leo Robinson, endorsed the resolution, highlighting that, 
like black South Africans confined to Bantustans, Palestinians 
had been dispossessed of their land and had limited autonomy 
in the tiny bits of land they still had. 

A 1991 resolution reaffirmed the union's support for the 
Palestinian cause. During discussion on this resolution, Brian 
McWilliams, future international president of the ILWU, 
bemoaned “the oppression of workers in the occupied territories 
in the Gaza Strip and the violation of basic trade union rights 
and human rights all by the Israeli military occupation” 

The focus on working-class solidarity is a touchstone of how 
unions can apply class politics to causes that seem primarily 
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about national or racial matters. In recent years, however, a more 
conservative ILWU leadership has taken a different stance. In fact, 
staff members at the unionS magazine, the Dispatcher, were fired in 
2007, in part for criticizing secretary-treasurer Willie Adams who 
had visited Israel under sponsorship from a pro-Zionist organiza- 
tion and subsequently penned a sympathetic story in the Dispatcher. 

Until now, the ILWU local in Vancouver has not been active in the 
BDS movement. However, some long-time unionists in B.C., active 
in global solidarity, have brought BDS to the waterfront. One such 
person is Ken Hiebert, a retired member of ILWU Canada currently 
involved in Palestine solidarity work on Vancouver Island. “It seems 
clear to me that to get a union to participate in boycott activity, it 
is necessary to have union members promoting the boycott,” says 
Hiebert. He references a protest in the summer of 2010 where 
about 50 BDS supporters in Vancouver picketed a docking Zim 
ship: “There was no such core of leaders in the ILWU Canada to 
promote BDS. The initiative came largely from the outside.” Hiebert 
also notes that several of leaders of Vancouver's ILWU local who 
were active in the anti-apartheid struggle passed away prematurely, 
leaving a void yet to be filled. 

Ultimately, the movement to free Palestine from Israeli apartheid 
will come from the Palestinian people. Yet just as in the struggle 
against apartheid in South Africa, there is an important role to be 
played by individuals and organizations around the world. The isola- 
tion of South Africa — achieved over decades of struggle — was vital 
to ending the apartheid regime. Working people and labour unions 
can and should play a comparable role in the BDS movement. ® 
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Barristers & Solicitor 


Criminal Defence 
Drug Defence 

Real Estate Law 
Health Care Directives 


Powers of Attorney 
Wills & Estates 


noah@evanchuklaw.ca 


100 - 2184 12th Ave, REGINA SK S4P 0M5 


Publici-o owned Privatization: what we'd lose | 
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Good things happen when workers 
stand up together for fairness. 


www.gsu.Ca 
Regina Office -5 
Phone 306.522.6686. 7 : 


Saskatoon office 
Phone 306.384.7314) 


The labour movement is not just about 


decent jobs 
Its about a better life 


for everyone 


C.L.C. 
Putting Unity 
in our Community 
since 1906 
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Until the Heart is Revealed 


Now in its third year, Briarpatch's Writing in the Margins contest seeks fresh, creative writing that 
brings to life issues of political, social, and environmental justice. This year's contest entries will be 
judged by award-winning writers Shani Mootoo and Marcello Di Cintio. Briarpatch books columnist 
Yutaka Dirks caught up with our judges to talk politics and prose. 


What sustains you as a writer? 

SM: The need to figure out what drives us. Mostly to figure 
out what makes us love the way we do and hate the way we do. 
To try and understand why we desire the way we do. As humans, 
we'rean intelligent life form, but our behaviours toward others, 
toward those who are different than we are, goes against this 
idea. There are obvious answers, but I want to work out the 
nuances — not just to condemn someone who hates another 
person because of difference, but to try and understand what 
is not so obvious. I want to unearth what's not visible, but that 
cuts deeply still. 

MDC: I think what sustains me is curiosity, which might be 
what Shani is talking about. I’m fascinated by people's stories. 
Being a writer is like having a backstage pass into the lives of 
interesting people. Meeting them and hearing those stories 
is the engine that runs my work. Part of this, of course, is the 
travel. I love to travel and am utterly bewildered by those who 
don't. But I've learned that I don't need to get on a plane to 
distant locales to find stories. The stories are all around us. 
The world is full of characters looking for a writer. I strive to 
be that writer. 


Marcello, you've said that you don't consider Walls to be 
a political book, and Shani, you've stated that you eschew 
writing that starts with an agenda. Yet both of you have 
written books that many readers would identify as political 
works. How do you see the relationship between politics 
and writing? 

MDC: With Walls, I didn't set out to write a political book. I 
was writing a travelogue that brought me to some fascinating 
and tragic places to hear the stories of the people who lived 
there. I am not interested in politics, at least not in my writing, 
unless the approach is intimate and personal. I want to write 
about the people on the ground who are affected by the deci- 
sions made by the men (and they are almost always men) who 
sign documents in an office elsewhere. 


Marcello Di Cintio is a magazine writer and the author of three books of creative 
non-fiction, including Walls: Travels Along the Barricades, which won the 2013 
Shaughnessy Cohen Prize for Political Writing. 


SM: І can't think ofa published writer whose work isn't politi- 
cal, whether they intended it or not. The personali is political, etc. 
But to begin a book with its conclusion (not of plot but of ideas) 
already known, to write toward that conclusion, seems to be to 
lecture, to be didactic. I can say this because there have been 
pieces that I wrote to an agenda, and they have failed miserably. 

Exploration — writing to try and find out — has always worked 
much better for me. For one thing, I surprise myself, and this 
makes the process more enjoyable. 
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Shani Mootoo is the author of the Giller Prize-nominated novel Cereus Blooms at Night; Valmikis Daughter; 
He Drown She in the Sea; the short story collection Out on Main Street; and the poetry collection The 


Predicament of Or. 


The hardest thing to comprehend is that while my political 
beliefs might seem to me and to people who are like me to 
be totally sensible and absolutely correct and noble, those 
who oppose me politically feel as passionately and absolutely 
about their beliefs. So, where does truth lie? I don't know. But 
I always feel that art in its many forms slices through ideology 
and approaches truth better than any argument, probably 
because, in the end, art tries to find the heart of the matter 


rather than the brain of it. 


Can you describe your writing practice? How do you begin 
or prepare for new projects? 

MDC: I wish I had a practice that I could trust. Everything 
I do begins so terribly disorganized, and it's a shock to me 
when it turns into something concrete. I guess what I do is 
follow an idea that interests me and allow myself to get lost 
along its thread. For example, I am interested in the Palestinian 
relationship to books and literature right now. I find myself 
reading a lot of stuff online, ordering books, getting distracted, 
and following tangents. Eventually, I hope, this will lead to 
something structural that I can hang a narrative on. 

A non-fiction writer is like a sculptor who starts with a 
huge slab of marble. The sculptor creates his or her art by 
removing all that is unnecessary, chipping away bit by bit until 
the sculpture is revealed. But he can't do anything unless he 
has that slab to start with. For me, collecting information and 
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following ideas is my way of amassing 
the raw materials, my slab of marble, 
that I will eventually chip and chisel into 
a narrative. 

SM: Having just finished a novel, | am 
wondering just this. Four novels and still 
I am at a loss. If I have learned anything, 
it's that it can’t be forced. At the end of a 
book, I'm depleted. Everything I see and 
hear feels like a story waiting to be told, but 
they all fizzle out before they get on paper. I know the exhaustion 
is coming to an end when I begin to be 
nagged by the same bits and pieces, and 
at some point I take one of those bits 
and begin to put down exactly what it 
is that is intriguing me. Usually it isn't 
a full-blown story but a tiny image or 
a feeling, and once it gets momentum, 
I see reason and method and the pos- 
sibility of a story. It's pretty organic. 
I sort of just let the writing happen, 
and then at some point quite far along — usually about 100 pages 
or so — I stop and take stock, and then I begin to be a bit more 
controlling, moulding, conniving. 


Art tries to 

find the heart 
of the matter 
rather than the 
brain of it. 


What advice would you share with writers who are thinking 
of entering the Writing in the Margins contest? 

SM: Stop thinking about it and do it! Take it seriously enough 
but make sure to really enjoy the process — even when it's so 
hard that you're tearing out your hair. And then send it in. 

DCM: I agree with Shani. Just enter! Be confident enough in 
your own work and your own voice to want to share it. Entering 
writing contests was my first step toward what I now do as a 
career. Don't take things lightly, though. Write the best story 
you can. Then rewrite it again a couple more times. Then send 
us your best stuff. © 


UNITED STEELWORKERS 


MÉTALLOS 
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CUPE Local 3967 


Representing Health Care Workers in 
Broadview, Grenfell, Moosomin, 
Whitewood, Balcarres, 

Fort Qu'Appelle, Indian Head, 
Montmartre, Wolseley, Cupar, 
Lestock, Lumsden, Raymore, 
Imperial and Regina 


CUPE - ITS YOUR IO 


CUPE Local 3967 
1651 Park Street 

Regina, SK S4N 5A2 
phone 306-757-7925 | 1-888-757-7925 


fax 306-757-6959 
e-mail cupe3967@sasktel.net 


COPE/342 


www.cupe3967.com 
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QUOTES FROM THE 
UNDERGROUND 


“Paid employment is an economic 
necessity for all but a tiny percentage of 


the population, but "work" is tied up with 
miasmic qualities that touch on social and 
even quasi-religious elements: identity, 
status, community, habit, duty” 

NINA POWER 


"There is waged work and there is 
unwaged work, and they're both absolutely 
crucial to the accumulation of capital and 
to its destruction: 

SELMA JAMES 


"We have begun to recognize that for our 
movements to work and thrive, we need 
to be able to socialize our experiences of 
grief, illness, pain, death, things that now 
are often relegated to the margins of our 
political work. Movements that do not place 
on their agendas the reproduction of both 
their members and the broader community 
are movements that cannot survive, they 
are not self-reproducing, especially in 
these times when so many people are daily 
confronting crises in their lives” 
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How a Soc: ~ 2 
cial Enterprise 


ュー リ ges Lives > 
Communities 24 


Analyzes Canada's conservative silence towards 
dimate change and the Canadian government's 
refusal to take it seriously. 


INNER CITY RENOVATION 
How Social Enterprise Changes Lives 
and Communities (Coming in September!) 
Marty Donkervoort, Foreword by Jack Quarter 
9781552665817 $18.95 
An insight into personal leadership, 
enterprising solutions and value creation. 
— Gerry Higgins, Sociol Enterprise World Forum 


CONTINENTAL CRUCIBLE 
Big Business, Workers and Unions 
in the Transformation of North America 
Richard Roman & Edur Velaco Arregui, 
Preface by Mel Watkins 9781552665473 $19.95 
A must read for workers and union activists 
all over the world. — Alejandro Alvarez, 
Universidad Nacional Autonoma de México 


FERNWOOD 


PUBLISHING 


critical books for critical thinkers 


www.fernwoodpublishing.ca 


hg huyimum SECURITY 
by Stephanie McMillan. 
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SUSTAINER PROFILE #23: 
briarpatch 
Ран Dan Corbett 


BECOME A SUSTAINER! 


Briarpatch is a reader-supported magazine that 
thrives on the small contributions of nearly 250 


monthly donors. 


Help us deepen pun o by Joining our STOWINE Hailing from Herring Cove, Dan Corbett is an itinerant musician 
community of Sustainers! All Sustainers receive who spends his days cavorting with friends across Nova Scotia 
an annual newsletter, an automatically renewing and beyond. He is also the man WHO won our grand prize raffle 
subscription, and printed thanks in every issue. for an Electra Ticino 7-speed bike in our spring sustainer drive 


and just happens to be the most scantily clad sustainer we've 


New sustainers of $25 or more will receive one had the honour of profiling. 


of our lovely new T-shirts, made in Canada from 

bamboo and available in red, navy, black, or slate What’s the best part about growing up in Herring Cove? 
grey. Being within reach of an artistic and cultural mecca like Halifax 
but also minutes away from desolate-seeming rocky coastlines 


To sign up, give us a call at 1-866-431-5777, or fill and beaches. 
out and mail in the form below. 


What's your favourite book? 
The Rider by Tim Krabbé. 


What do you like best about Briarpatch? 
The scope of coverage and the varied lenses through which 


Yes! Sign me up as a Briarpatch Sustainer. 


1 authorize Briarpatch to debit the following amount from my 
chequing account or credit card each month: 


LJ $1000 $500 $250 $100 Other:$ — — 


issues are addressed. 


What do you like least about Briarpatch? 
That it can be perceived as a fringe publication, and the 
discredit I endure from others for reading it. This might 


Name: 

actually be something I dislike about people, though. 
Address: 
City: Has Briarpatch ever gotten you into trouble? 

I once sat in the lobby of a premium Quebec hotel after a 
Phone: issue with student strike cover story. Staff hovered around me 
Email: AMGEN OO awkwardly, hoping in futility that I might leave. Sticking out 
Payment method; О Void cheque (enclosed) L] Visa 0 Mastercard is fun :-) 


Ep EE 
What’s the best part about winning a bike? 


Giving it away to someone who really needed it — though not 
before a few sweet commutes into Halifax along the coast. I 
firmly believe the bicycle is the greatest of all inventions. 


Card #: 


| understand that as a Sustainer, my subscription will not expire, and that | may 
cancel or change the amount of my donation at any time. 


Signature: 
Mail to: Briarpatch / 2138 Mcintyre St. / Regina, SK / 54Р 2R7 
lagi dades pn 

exchange mailing lists with like-minded organizations as a way of reaching new subscribers. 


= 
І 
І 
| 
Ice: | 
ーー reading the September/October 2012 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Oeren Ho to receive such mailings, please check here. | 


The automatic monthly donations of the following Sustainers 


provide Briarpatch with a welcome source of stable, ongoing 
revenue. 


By pledging a little money each 
month, you can add your name 
to the list of folks who make 
our work possible. 


Sustainers receive an automatically renewing subscription, 
printed thanks in every issue of Briarpatch, a special 
annual newsletter produced exclusively for Sustainers and a 
permanent vacation from receiving our renewal notices and 


biannual donor appeals. 


Individuals 


Jennie Abell 
Orrawa, ON 
Myka Abramson 
Boston, MA 
P. Adamson 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ingrid Alesich 
REGINA, SK 
Don Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
Devon Anderson 
REGINA, SK 
David Askew 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cara Banks 
REGINA, SK 
Valerie G. Barnes-Connell 
LA Ronge, SK 
Frank & Liz Barningham 
DURH 
Peter Bartkiw 


AM, ON 


RICHMOND Hitt, ON 
Naomi Beingessner 
REGINA, SK 
Carol Bell 
SYLVAN Lake, AB 
Pat Bell 
REGINA, SK 
Obee Benjamin 
DARTMOUTH, NS 


Anne Bennett 
PIERREFONDS, QC 
Wayne Bennett 
Sr. ALBERT, AB 
Jenn Bergen 
Regina, SK 
Trevor Berry 


CAMrnrLL River, BC 
Brandon Bertram 
WATROUS, SK 
D. & A. Beveridge 
REGINA, SK 


Michelle Beveridge 
SASKATOON, SK 


Al Birchard 


Verwoop, SK 
Ken Bird 
OrrAwA, ON 
Randy Bodnaryk 
Fort Qu'ArPELLE, SK 


Lara Bonokoski 
REGINA, SK 
Nick Bonokoski 
Toronto, ON 
Lorne Brown 
RrGINA, SK 
Meyer Brownstone 
TORONTO, ON 
Robert Buckingham 
ST. JOHN's, NL 
5. Buhler & С, Clark 
SASKATOON, SK 
Johanna Bundun 
REGINA, SK 
Saima Butt 
EDMONTON, AB 
Barbara Byers 
Orrawa, ON 
Bruce Cameron 
Burnany, BC 
Zanne Cameron 
EDMONTON, AB 
David Camfield 
WiNNIPEG, MB 
R. Jessie Carlson 
REGINA, SK 
Sheryle Carlson 
EDMONTON, AB 
June Caskey 
HAMILTON, ON 
Viola Cerezke-Schooler 
EDMONTON, AB. 
Chris Clarke 
MONTREAL, QC 
Lindsay Cole 
Victoria, BC 
Laura Collison 
EDMONTON, AB 
Ray Comeau 
SAINT JOHN, NB 


Trudy Connor 
LA RONGE, SK 
John Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Kieran Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Liam & Vicki Conway 
REGINA, SK 
Daniel Corbett 
HrnRING Cove, NS 
Robert Cosbey 
Regina, SK 
K. Jean Cottam 
OrTAWA, ON 
Keith Cowan 
RrGINA, SK 
Donna Cowley 
LUMSDEN, SK 
Steven Craig 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel Crawford 
OTTAwA, ON 


Andy Crooks 
CALGARY, AB 
Chris Cully 
OAKVILLE, ON 
Bev Currie 
Swirr CURRENT, SK 


Norris Currie 
SWIFT CURRENT, SK 
Sherri Cybulski & Ron 


Gates 


REGINA, SK 
Gloria Cymbalisty 
REGINA, SK 
Ron de la Hey 
VirDEN, MB 


Wilfrid Denis 
SASKATOON, SK 
Peter Dent 
GALIANO ISLAND, BC 
Eriel Deranger 
EDMONTON, Ан 
Susana Deranger 
REGINA, SK 
Shirley Dixon 
REGINA, SK 
Peter Driftmier 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Kathleen Donovan 
KENNETCOOK, NS 
Val Drummond & 
Lon Borgerson 
MacDowatt, SK 
David Durning 
New WESTMINSTER, BC 
Bob Eaton 
SASKATOON, SK 
Emily Eaton 
REGINA, SK 
Lorne Elkin 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Trish Elliott & Don Jedlic 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Enoch 
REGINA, SK 
Christopher Erl 
HAMILTON, ON 
Sara Falconer 
TORONTO, ON 
Amber Fletcher 
REGINA, SK 
Timea Fleury 
Fort McMurray, AB 
David Forbes 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Freitas 
CAMBRIDGE, ON 
Peter Garden 
SASKATOON, SK 
Amandad Gebhard & 
Jason Green 
HaGen, SK 
Jennifer Gibbs 
HAMILTON, ON 
Terry Gibson 
REGINA, SK 
Paul Gingrich & 
Alison Hayford 
REGINA, SK 


Hayley Goodchild 
HAMILTON, ON 
Brian Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
John Gordon 
WAPELLA, SK 
Margot Gough 
REGINA, SK 
Rachel Gough 
Момтигли, QC 
Martin Gourlie 
REGINA, SK 
Simon Granovsky- Larsen 
UNIONVILLE, ON 
Bernard Green 
THORNHILL 
Colin Gusikoski 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Judith & Larry Haiven 
HALIFAX, NS 
R. Mark Hamilton 
STFLLAI 
D'Arcy Hande 
SASKATOON, SK 
C. Hanson & D. Racine 
SASKATOON, SK 
Lloyd Hardy & 
Jo Anne Ferguson 
MANOTICK, ON 
Leora Harlingten 
Моктн BATTLEFORD, SK 
Robert Haughian 
NonTH BATTLEFORD, SK 
Michelle Heinemann 


ON 


TON 


х, NS 


VANCOUVER, BC 
Shawn Heinz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Ross Hinther 
SASKATOON, SK 


Jim Holmes 
REGINA, SK 
Cathy Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
Jim Holtslander 
SASKATOON, SK 
T. Howard 
SASKATOON, SK 
Gary & Michele 
Howland 
Regina, SK 
Andrew Howlett 
Toronto, ON 
Nichole Huck 
REGINA, SK 
Ronald Hyatt 
THETIS ISLAND, BC 
Dale Jackman 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Ed Janis 
REGINA, SK 
Heather Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Norma Jensen 
SASKATOON, SK 
Elizabeth Jmaeff 
SASKATOON, SK 
Linda & Lee Johanson- 
Somers 
SUNDRIDGE,ON 
Phillip Johnson 
REGINA, SK 
Jeff Jones 
Duvat, SK 
Darlene Juschka 
REGINA, SK 
Maija Kagis 
OrTAWA, ON 
Aina Kagis & 
Ron Thomas 
REGINA, SK 
Jenn Karst 
LANGHAM, SK 
tesi 
ORONTO, ON 
Sharmeen Khan, 
TonoNTO, ON 
Leah Knox 
SASKATOON, SK 
Thom Knutson 
SASKATOON, SK 


Nick Keres 


Don Kossick 
SASKATOON, SK 

Michael Kurtz 
REGINA, SK 


Erin Laing 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Cheyenne La Vallee 
West Vancouver, BC 
Matthew Lenson 
REGINA, SK 
Barry Lipton 
TORONTO, ON 
Sally Livingston 
RiGAUD, QC 
Robert & Fran Loewen 
EDMONTON, AB 
Roger & Norma Lowe 
GiMLI, MB 
Bob Lyons 
REGINA, SK 
Denise MacDonald 
REGINA, SK 
Kerry MacDonald & 
Margaret Hnidy 
REGINA, SK 
"Toby Malloy & Lance Loree 
NANTON, AB 
George Manz 
REGINA, SK 
Dale Markling 
SASKATOON, SK 
Michelle Mawhinney 
Toronto, ON 
Pat Mazepa 
Toronto, ON 
Sally McAfee 
BENTwoop Bay, BC 


Pegasis McGauley 
Harrop, BC 
Reid & Darcie McGonigle 
ILE A LA Crosse, SK 
Karen Mclver 
REGINA, SK 
Ryan Meili 
SASKATOON, SK 
Kelly Miner & 
Hugh Wagner 
REGINA, SK 
Dave Oswald Mitchell 
NO FIXED ADDRESS 
Don Mitchell & 
Martha Tracey 
Moose Jaw, SK 
Tracey Mitchell 
SASKATOON, SK 
John Monaghan 
EDMONTON, AB 
Jennifer Moore 
OrrAwA, ON 
Stephen Moore 
REGINA, SK 
МЛ. Morin 
CALGARY, AB 
Joy Morris 
LETHBRIDGE, AB 
Edith Mountjoy 
REGINA, SK 
Jim Mulvale 
REGINA, SK 
Donna Nelson 
REGINA, SK 
Vicki Nelson 
Rea 
lan Nielson-Jones 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE ON 


A, SK 


Jan Noppe 
Princeton, BC 
K.E. Norman 
KINGSTON, ON 
Will Oddie 
REGINA, SK 
Deanna Ogle 
VANCOUVER, BC 
Adriane Paavo 
Regina, SK 
L.A. Peaker 
COQUITLAM, BC 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Sarah Pedersen 
REGINA, SK 
Adam Perry 
Toronto, ON 
Kent Peterson 
REGINA, SK 
Marcel Petit 
SASKATOON, SK 
Verda Petry 
REGINA, SK 
Chris Picek 
Carcany, AB 
R. №. Piper 
Sr MICHEL-BELL, QC 
Michael Plante & 
Dena Hudson 
Regina, SK 
Marion Pollack 
OrTAWA, ON 
Wayne Pollock 
FRANCIS, SK 
Clare Powell 
REGINA, SK 
Scott Price 
WiNNiPEG, MB 
Kathleen Quinn 
VANCOUVER, BC 
T. Quigley & D. Hopkins 
SASKATOON, SK 
Diana Ralph 
Orrawa, ON 
Tony Reddin 
BonsHaw, РЕ 
Catherine Robertson 
REGINA, SK 
Fred Robertson 
CALGARY, AB 
Heather Rodriguez 
REGINA, SK 
Gerry Rowe 
SAINT-LAURENT, QC 
Anusha Runganaikaloo 
MONTREAL, QC 
Ken Ryall 
Nanaimo, BC 
Nicole Sarauer 
REGINA, SK 
Jeremy Sauer & 
Nikko Snyder 
REGINA, SK 


Rick Sawa 
PRINCE ALBERT, SK 
Joe Schmutz 
SASKATOON, SK 
Alvin Schrader 
EDMONTON, AB 
Alan Sears 
Toronto, ON 
Rebekah Seidel 
Rimpey, AB 
George Shadlock 
STONEWALL, MB 
Halena Seiferling 
REGINA, SK 
Hans-Peter Skaliks 
CALEDON, ON 
Linda Smith 
REGINA, SK 
Phillip Smith 
Toronto, ON 
Douglas St. Christian 
STRATFORD, ON 
Glenis Stadler 
REGINA, SK 
Sonia Stanger 
REGINA, SK 
Andrew Stevens 
REGINA, SK 


Jovan Stepnuk 
WINN PEG, MB 


Shayna Stock 
REGINA, SK 
Sue & Steve Stock 
SARNIA, ON 
Donald Sutherland 
WiNNiPEG, MB 
Brett Suwinski 
SASKATOON, SK 
Penny Swartz 
REGINA, SK 
Katrina zulen 
EGINA, SK 
Allan Taylor 
Regina, SK 
Doug Taylor 
Regina, SK 
Althea Thauberger 
Vancouver, BC 
Kevin Thompson 
Ware Rock, BC 


Ron Thompson 
REGINA, SK 
Nora Thorson 
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The lineage of care 


Notes on the outsourcing of family obligations 


By Khristopher Flack 


y mother is a caregiver. For 

hire, she will be you if you are 

too busy to be you, because 
she needs the money to continue being 
some semblance of herself. She has no 
professional training. She is not a nurse 
or a doctor, and she's not allowed to give 
prescription medicine — just care, car 
rides, baths, home-cooked meals, changes 
of clothes, and companionship. 

My mother is a caregiver. If you cannot 
go near your own waning mother to feed 
her because she will bite you, hire my 
mother. She will be bitten on your behalf, 
for the bank, for the phone company, for 
dollar-store groceries, and will feed herself 
to a system that has not fed her. When she 
gets home and feels the grass in her front 
yard tickle her knees and finds a notice 
from the town penalizing her for not keep- 
ing the armies of grass as trim as those of 
her neighbour, it will be because she was 
busy shepherding the last breaths from the 
generation that believed most in lawns. 

My mother is a caregiver, and has been 
for 15 years, in an industry created by the 
outsourcing of family obligations. Having 
created the problem of busyness, the cap- 
italist market must sell solutions that make 
it easier for us to be busy. But with every 
responsibility that we subcontract out, we 
become less and less our own people, until 

we are nothing but slivers of ourselves lit- 
tered across the intersection ofthe division 
of labour and the division of family. 

This is where my mother works, cleaning 
up the slivers of intimately known stran- 
gers. Yet, as I approach my 30s and my 
mother grows closer in age to the people 


she takes care of, I age into the same ques- 
tion that has confronted each of her clients: 
how will I take care of my parents when 
they need me to return to them some of 
the care they gave me when I was young? 

As it is, we live on opposite coasts, 
connected by weekly phone calls. "I want 
out, Khristopher7 she says. "I'm tired. My 
knees are killing me. I can't sleep straight 
on my back. I keep forgetting everything. 
I'm about to lose another tooth, but I can't 


How will | take care of my 
parents when they need 
me to return to them some 
of the care they gave me? 


afford to get it looked at. I don't have time 
to make any food for myself anyway.’ It's 
been the same since she began working 
as a caregiver while I was in high school, 
when the calls came from someone 
else's living room where she was "on an 
overnight,’ sometimes for multiple nights 
each week. 

The calls usually end with what is, to me, 
the most wrenching part of the script. “It's 
hard. I love my job. I do. These old people, 
their stories. And I think I'm pretty good 
at it" My mother genuinely enjoys caring. 
But because her care is commodified, the 
value of her passion is limited. 

Outsourcing and institutionalizing our 
fundamental obligations can't fully exempt 
us from them. Eventually, those who work 
as professional caregivers can no longer 
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hold the responsibility that's been passed 
off to them; they need to be cared for 
themselves. But as alow-wage worker who 
hasn't been able to keep most of the money 
she's made, my mother can't hand off her 
own care to a hired helper like herself. 

For sons and daughters who find them- 
selves at this transitional moment, holding 
this beautifully inescapable burden, it 
ought to be refreshing to remember that 
in an age of disposable culture we cannot 
discard our obligations to our elders. By 
making commodities of the intangible, 
foundational elements of our humanity, 
like caring for our parents, the market has 
transgressed into realms more intimate 
than simple “stuff.” We should pause 
and look into the consequences of con- 
venience. There is a richer future to be had 
by rescuing the inconveniences of life that 
make us human. Without them, we will 
sail the oceans of individual liberation only 
to drown in a sea of self-abandonment, 
with no time-tested tethers like family 
to save us. Perhaps capitalism will invent 
another rope to throw us. But don't be 
surprised if it wraps around your throat 
and pulls you up by the neck. 

Personally, I would rather count on 
what I already have: my own ability to 
offer care to those who come before and 
after me. As challenging as it is, making 
myself available to care for my mother as 
she ages is both a stabilizing intervention 
against the indefinite appetite of capital- 
ism and the wisest investment I can make 
in my own future — the continuation of a 
tradition of caring that's more private than 
privatization can grasp. © 
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THROUGH COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
WE GET RESULTS FOR WORKERS 


Decent wages 


Safer working conditions 

Vacation standards and statutory holidays 
Same-sex benefits 

Anti-harassment laws 

Improvements to the Canada Pension Plan and 
Old Age Security 

Stronger public services like education, 

health care, and child care 


CUPE.ca 


OUR ak 
VETERANS - 
DESERVE 
BETTER 


Help them stop 
the closure 

of Veterans 
Affairs offices 
across Canada 


CAO 


A message from the Public Service Alliance of Canada 


— Ronald Clarke 
Retired Sergeant 


